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MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1863. 

The Veey Eev. Charles Graves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 

His Eoyal Highness the Prince of "Wales was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Academy. 

E. E. Madden, M. D., read the following paper : — 

Eeferences in Spanish History to Migrations from Spain into 

Ireland. 

An opinion has long had possession of my mind that Irish archaeologists 
were interested in the antiquarian lore of Spain and Portugal, and that 
it was very desirable to become well acquainted with that literature, 
with the view of throwing light on the early colonies which came to Ire- 
land from Spain, or from countries whose people were of a cognate race, 
at early periods not well defined. 

A residence of many years in the Spanish and Portuguese dominions 
has made me somewhat familiar with Spanish literature ; and during 
that residence I turned my knowledge of the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages to the account of Irish antiquarian interests, to the best of my 
ability, by collecting all the old chronicles and histories of Spain and 
Portugal in which mention is made of migrations to Ireland from those 
countries, and extracting those references with a view to giving publi- 
city to them. 

Spanish history is certainly calculated to throw some light, not only 
on the origin, language, customs, and social state of the early inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, but also to afford some knowledge of the people of those 
countries from which at an early period there were migrations into Ire- 
land. I am of opinion that archaeology has been retarded in its progress 
by the tendency of those who pursue it to narrow too much the sphere 
of their researches, and to confine their inquiries to subjects which are 
connected solely with the monuments or antiquities of their own land, to 
the exclusion of those countries which they have reason to believe were 
connected at some early period with their own. 

It seems to me that persons of all countries, engaged in antiquarian 
pursuits, would render them more advantageous to the archaeology of 
each nation, if a more comprehensive spirit prevailed in the prosecution 
of them. This was evidently the opinion of one of the most enlightened 
English archaeologists of his day — a man of truly liberal and enlarged 
views, and of a lucid and comprehensive mind — the late Mr. J. M. 
Kemble. At a meeting of the Eoyal Irish Academy, February 9, 1857, 
Mr. Kemble delivered an address on the prosecution of antiquarian re- 
searches and their results in various European countries, from which the 
following passages are taken : — 
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" Now, gentlemen, let us, with the full spirit of enlightened patriot- 
ism, devote ourselves to the illustration of our own antiquities ; let us 
love them, and, loving them, labour to bring them to light ; but let us 
not believe that they are all we have to learn, or that they convey 
all that can be taught. Let us look upon them only as links in one 
great chain, which embraces many nations and many periods of human 
culture — which has no place of its own, unless considered in co-ordina- 
tion with other links in a still greater chain, but the full elaboration of 
which is necessary, before its cosmic relation can be well and thoroughly 
comprehended. Let us be sure that we are not exclusive, but compre- 
hensive, in what we do ; let us, above all things, never lose sight of this 
great truth, that the interests of man have at all times led to a close 
communion between the several divisions of his race ; that nothing can 
be dissociated in the study of archaeology." 

In a preceding paper, I have noticed fabulous histories of celebrity 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and one of them, especially, 
earliest in point of time of appearance, of greatest notoriety, and most 
pernicious influence over Spanish literature of an historical kind — the 
work of John Annius de Viterbo, a learned member of the Dominican 
order, of the early part of the sixteenth century. In that paper it was 
shown, that in the fabulous historical fragments of that writer, purport- 
ing to be the productions of Berosus and Manetho, long lists of early 
Spanish sovereigns, beginning with Tubal, and brought down in regular 
chronological order for several centuries, are to be found ; and that they 
have been adopted generally by the historical writers of Spain and Por- 
tugal of the same century, and to nearly the end of the succeeding one. 

It must be observed that the starting point of all colonization in 
Spain and Portugal, in Spanish and Portuguese history, is the confusion 
of tongues, and the dispersion of the sons of Noah, at Sennaar. 

Antediluvian migrations from Spain to Ireland are not to be found 
noticed in Spanish chronicles ; but, unfortunately, some scanty records 
of them have been discovered by O'Flaherty in ancient Irish annals, 
and the most that could be made of them by the latter has been done in 
the " Ogygia," in a notice of certain Spanish fishermen, named Cappa, 
Lagne, andLuasat, driven from the coast of Spain in tempestuous weather 
on the coast of Ireland. See chap, i., vol. ii., p. 2. 

" I do not pledge myself," says O'Flaherty, " to inform you how 
the history of them has been recorded and transmitted to posterity. 
This only I affirm, that the antiquities and primitive archives of other 
countries have not been supported by a stronger or more permanent 
basis ; which antiquities are still handed down to us with an air of pro- 
bability by their respective historians . . . 

" Therefore, according to the most ancient histories of Ireland, Cappa, 
Lagne, and Luasat, three fishermen, being driven by adverse winds from 
Spain to Ireland, landed at the mouth of the River Muad. They were 
afterwards overwhelmed in the Deluge at Tuathinbhir. And forty days 
before the Flood, on the 15th of the moon, being the sabbath, Caesarea, 
Baronna, and Balba, with fifty women and children, Bith, Ladra, and 

E. I. i. proc. — VOL. VIII. 3 D 
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Fintan, put in at Dun-nambarc* The mountain of Sliawbeatha, in 
Ulster, was called after Bith, Ardladram, in the county of "Wexford, 
"was denominated after Ladra ; Fintan gave the name Feartfintain to his 
burial place at Tultuinne ; and Cuil Keasraeh and Cam Keasrach, in 
Connaught, obtained their names from Caesarea. Knockm^a, a hill in 
the barony of Clare, and county of Gabvay, is thought to be this Cam 
Keasrach, and near it is the Cuil Keasrach, above mentioned.f 



EEFEBENCES TO IEEIAND IN SPANISH CHKONICLES. 

Floeian D'Ocahpo's " Cbonica Geneeal de Espana," 4to, Aleala, 

1578 Of post-diluvian migrations from Spain into Ireland, we have 

several accounts and references in Spanish chronicles. The most im- 
portant of them is that which is to be found in the work of great labour 
and research, of Florian D'Ocampo, in his work, " Cronica General de 
Espana." 

This volume contains all that was written by D'Ocampo of his 
projected general History of Spain, which Vaseus tells us was intended 
to have been comprised in four volumes. The author, however, com- 
pleted only one volume, and the work was continued and completed by 
Morales. D'Ocampo was a native of Zamora, a disciple of the cele- 
brated Nebrija. He is said to have ransacked all the ancient convents 
and libraries of Spain for his materials. The title of historiographer of 
Charles V. was conferred on him for his great merits as an historical 
archaeologist. Morales, Vaseus, Matamorus, and the celebrated Nicolas 
Antonio, greatly commend him for his erudition and research. Eesen- 
dius and Mariana depreciate him, the latter virulently and unjustly. 
He died in 1590. The great calamity that has befallen his chronicle, 
that which has been the bane of nearly all the Spanish annals and 
histories of the sixteenth century, is the introduction into it of the fa- 
bulous chronological data fabricated by Annius de Viterbo. 

But this subject of the fabulous chronologies of Spanish chronicles, 
derived from the work of Annius and Higuera, do not affect the authen- 
ticity of their own old genuine records and well-established traditions. 
"We may safely get rid of all the rubbish about Tubal and his descend- 
ants, the African tyrants and giants, the Geriones and Hercules and his 
labours, but remain satisfied that there is some truth, nay, a great deal, 
in the statements that are to be found in old Spanish chronicles, to the 
effect that, subsequently to a great drought and dearth which prevailed 
all over Spain for twenty-six years, as it is asserted, there was a 
migration from Gallicia and the northern shore of Spain to Ireland, at 
a very early period. In various Spanish chronicles and histories of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, references are to be found to such 

* " A dunum, or fortified position for small vessels, which Cambrensis calls the shore 
of small ships, in Corcodubuia, in the west of Munster." 
f " Ogygia," part III., ch. i., p. 3. 
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migrations from Spain into Ireland, and especially to one migration 
from the western coast of Spain to Ireland, which, was subsequent to 
that great drought above referred to. These references in Spanish his- 
tory have a ve^ important bearing on our Irish annals, in relation to 
the Spanish colony absurdly called Milesian, which Heber and Here- 
mon are said to have established in Ireland. 

It must be borne in mind that Florian D'Ocampo generally adopts 
the chronology of the spurious Berosus, or rather of Annius de Viterbo, 
in his references to early events in Spanish history. The dates of those 
references, therefore, cannot always be depended on. 

In the first book, at page 20, of the " Cronica General de Espafia," 
Florian D'Ocampo, referring to the time of the Spanish ruler, Brigo, 



" Others certify, moreover, that this Brigo of Spain placed inhabi- 
tants on a great island which is now called Yrlanda, and of old was 
named Ybernia, and had also another name, Yerna, near to England, 
which island of Yrlanda was not only peopled but ruled over by Brigo ; 
and those who came to the place after their arrival there were called 
Brigantes, and a principal river that run through that place was called 
Brigo. I remember that, having been driven by stress of weather on that 
coast of Yrlanda, and having landed in a city of that island named Cata- 
furda (in all probability, Waterford), the inhabitants of the city, with 
others who came from the interior, manifested much pleasure at meeting 
us, and took us by the hand in token of welcome, telling us that they de- 
scended from Spanish ancestors, which intelligence seemed new to me, 
but afterwards I remembered, in conformity with what they said to me ; 
I had read in the chronicles and commentaries of Joannes Annius de 
Viterbo, that when the Arabs and African Moors had got possession of 
Spain, in the time of Don Rodrigo, King of the Goths, many Spaniards 
had abandoned their country, flying to various parts of the world — 
many had gone to Greece, France, and Germany, seeking succour which 
none gave them ; and some of them had betaken themselves to that 
island of Yrlanda, as we shall set forth in the third volume of this his- 
tory ; and, although some may have returned to Spain, probably many 
remained there, and mingled with the natives, while the persecution of 
the Moors endured. From which results the relationship between the 
Yrlandescos and theJUspanolas. There is a tradition in connexion with this 
relationship preserved from father to son, that in the most ancient times 
a certain Spanish personage named Yberno or Hierno (Heber or Heremon, 
sons of Milidth?), who dwelt on the coast on the fourth side of Spain 
(quarto ladode Espana), who, being embarked on the sea, was overtaken 
by a violent gale of wind which he could not resist, and was carried 
with other companions of his to that island above mentioned (then depo- 
pulated), in three days only of navigation. There his ship being broken 
to pieces by the late tempest, he (Yberno) landed with his companions, 
and also some women they had brought over with them. And on ac- 
count of that Spanish Hierno or Yberno, it is asserted, the name was 
first given to that island of Hierna or Yberno, which afterwards the na- 
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tives, in their language, gave the name to of Yrlanda. So that by 
these means the relationship between the Ybernans and the Spaniards 
may have arisen and been continued, -which the Trlandescos so much 
prized, as has been previously stated, and will be further referred to in 
the eighth chapter of the third book. These Trlandescos at this time 
(1578) are of a very humble condition, badly treated and circumstanced, 
for the earth has no fertility whatever. The most of them live in the 
country, without other substance or riches except their wives and chil- 
dren ; and yet, notwithstanding all their privations, there are persons of 
distinction amongst them, whom they look on with veneration as supe- 
riors, so that in no corner of the world are we not sure to find vain-glory 
more or less. They breed a race of dogs of a very good kind, Irish 
greyhounds {Lebretes), with which they kill many cows and many 
mountain animals, and. other kinds of game which abound throughout 
the country. Veiy few people dwell in towns and villages, for all live 
scattered among the mountains in miserable huts and cabins. But there 
are some living on the coast, where there is some trade carried on by 
Englishmen, who maintain their intelligence and manners. For all 
these causes, as I have said, it may well have happened that these 
Trlandescos, who are so much separated from other nations, may have 
heard from their forefathers of their ancient lineage and descent from the 
Spaniards, tracing the same from the times of the alleged King Brigo, 
and at a later period from the Spaniards who came into Ireland during 
the persecution of the Moors in Spain, of which traditions we in Spain 
have preserved no other particulars of the times of this King Brigo, on 
account of the many revolutions which have taken place in this land in 
past times, in which perished the records of our ancient chronicles, so 
that we scarcely know more of these times than that which other nations 
have left written about us."* 

It is hardly necessary to say that the principal Spanish migrations 
into Ireland were long prior to our era. 

Florian D'Ocampo begins his second hook of the " Cronica General 
de Espana" with an account of the great drought of twenty-six years — 
" La Gran SequedaV — which all the Spanish chronicles, he says, assert, 
" caused the greater part of Spain to be depopulated" by reason of the 
dearth, famine, and disease which were the results of it. 

" The Spanish clrronieles," says D'Ocampo, " which I necessarily 
follow, do not specify in what time the great drought took place ; for, 
with respect to all historical occurrences in their annals, they fail to 
state the times of those ancient events which they record, from which 
omission no slight labour is occasioned to me, to be enabled to discover 
and assign those data, which all good authors, Greek and Latin, look 
upon as the life and soul of history. But, however that may be, it is 
certain that the period when the great drought commenced was about 
1030 years before our era; and that it was only at the expiration of 



Florian D'Ocampo, p. 20. 
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twenty-six years this scourge endured, that our forefathers, who had fled 
from the country, returned to it."* 

It would appear, in this instance, that D'Ocampo was not indebted 
to Annius de Viterbo for the date assigned to the commencement of the 
great drought. 

The 2nd chapter of the 4th book of D'Ocampo's " General History," 
is taken up principally with " an account of certain natives of Spain, 
called Siloros (the Siluri), a Biscayan tribe speaking the Biscayan lan- 
guage, joined with another, named Brigantes, who, having migrated to 
Britain (about 265 years before our era), obtained possession of territory 
there, where they settled, and they and their descendants were perma- 
nently established."! 

But, long previously to this expedition, D'Ocampo tells us, " there 
were Spanish Brigantes established in Bristol and Wales." But, "of 
these Brigantes," he observes, "we neither know the time, nor the 
cause, nor the means of their migration into Britain. Solely we know 
it has been affirmed that by them, and also the Siloros above mentioned, 
after having long been settled, and greatly augmented in Britain, they 
dispatched numbers of their people into Yrlanda, by whom that island 
was populated ; and that the tradition of this migration endures to this 
day amongst them, and that they publicly confess to all who speak with 
them on this subject that they are descended from Spaniards, as I have 
previously stated."! 

Estevan Garibay, in. his extensive work, " Compendio Historial de 
las Chronicos y Universal Historia de todos los Reynos de Espana." 
Barcelona, 1628, torn. L, chap. 8, page 83, refers in a remarkable pas- 
sage to Spanish migrations to Ireland : — 

" This chapter treats," says Garibay, " of Brigo, fourth king of 
Spain, and how the Spanish peopled the island of Ireland, and were in 
the habit of giving to their towns the name of Briga (as Cantabriga, 
Mirabriga, &c), and also furnishes examples from divers nations in proof 
of this custom, and other notable circumstances, and treats of the death of 
King Brigo. 

" Brigo, the only Spanish sovereign of that name, it is recorded, suc- 
ceeded his father, Idubeda, the year before Christ one thousand eight 
hundred and five. This King Brigo was, by the male line, a grandson's 
grandson of father Noe. He is spoken of in the accounts given of him 
as a very good prince, fond of founding and peopling towns, and con- 
structing fortresses, the existence of which shows wars and factions had 
already commenced amongst the Spaniards, inasmuch as fortresses are only 
for those who are at strife. Some authors affirm that the King Brigo 
sent an expedition to Ireland to people the island of Ireland, adjacent to 
Scotland, primitively called Hybernia, the natives of which country, 
though in many places rude and uncivilized, and having wretched habi- 



Florian D'Ocampo, " Cron. Gen. de Espana," p. 54. f Ocampo, ib., p. 140. 
% Florian D'Ocampo, ib., p. 141. 
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tations, have always, from father to son, so efficaciously preserved this 
tradition in memory, that to the present day they esteem and pride 
themselves on being Spanish in their origin and dependence. The same 
is the opinion of Polydore Virgil, expressed in the 1 3th book of his 
English history, in the description which, in the life of Henry, King of 
England, the second of this name, he gives of the island of Ireland, 
about which he writes that it took its first name of Hibernia from a 
Spanish captain named Ibero, who, with a great number of people, 
passed over to that country to form its first population ; or, according to 
others, it took its name from the river Ebro, called Ibero, and from it 
was called Hibernia."* . . . 

" Forty years," says Garibay, " after the death of King Abides, the 
Habidi of other writers, about 1030 years before our era, according to 
the computation of Florian and others who follow him, a great scourge 
and affliction visited Spain, greater than any that had befallen it since 
the deluge. For this calamity commenced with excessive, and till then 
unexperienced, heat and drought, so that for the space of twenty- six 
years there was no rain, and thus Spain was depopulated, as previously 
by the deluge, by the violent gales, and extraordinary heats, so that the 
earth was dried up, and the rivers, with the exception of the Ebro and 
the Guadalquiver ; and trees and plants perished, except some olives, 
and pomegranates on the borders of the Guadalquiver. In this great 
calamity it was not the poor alone who suffered ; and soon all who could 
get away from the country fled ; some went to Africa, others to France 
and Italy, and to other parts, to Asia even, and many more to the re- 
gions of Cantabria, Asturias, and Gallicia, which, lying northwards, 
escaped better than other parts of Spain, and the same is said of several 
places in the Pyrenees."! 

It is right to state, however, that Garibay says — all men of letters, 
and those conversant with the ancient records of Spain, do not consider 
it a thing sure and certain that this great drought was so general, and 
of such long duration, as has been represented ; for many of the best and 
most ancient Spanish authors make no mention of it, neither do any 
foreign historians, nor any Greek and Latin writers refer to it. 

It must also be observed that Garibay' s special reference to Spanish 
migration into Ireland is to the time of King Brigo, who began to reign, 
it is said, 1805 years before our era. 

Doctor Francisco de Pisa in his " Descripcion y Historia de Toledo 
y Discurso cerea la Antiquedad de Espana y de sus Principios'' (4to, 
Toledo, 1605, page 4), thus refers to the Gran sequedad de Espana : — 
" Some of our Castilian chronicles," says De Pisa, "state that about 
those times (of Siculo, Eey de Espana) there was a general and frightful 
drought, which lasted for twenty-six years, which occasioned the depo- 
pulation of the country, and its remaining uncultivated. The writers 

* Garibay, torn, i., p. 83. 

t Garibay, " Hist. Univer. de Espagna," p. 102. 
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of those chronicles do not assign any date for this calamity, nor do they 
agree in their relations of it."* 

De Pisa remarks that it is singular no mention should be made of 
it by any Greek or Latin writer, and doubts if the great drought was as 
extensive and of such long duration as it is said to have been. He 
makes no mention of any migrations from Spain at this period ; but at 
the termination of the calamity, he says, vast numbers of people of se- 
veral nations came into Spain — Celts, Khodians, and Assyrians (Syrians 
no doubt of Phcenicia ?). 

In the "Annales del Eeyno de Valencia," by Fray Francisco 
Diago, Ord. Predic, 4to, 1613, we are told: — "The city of Saguntum 
(the modern Murviedro) having reached the pinnacle of its greatness, 
by means of the Rutuli Ardeatini, the calamity of the great drought fell 
on Spain, of which all historians agree in saying it lasted for twenty- six 
years ; and it appears the date of its occurrence must be assigned to 1500 
years before our era ; for to presume, as Florian D'Ocampo did, that it 
occurred about 1302 before Christ, is a mistake."! 

In one of the best of the Spanish chronicles, " Chronica de los 
Principes de Asturias y Cantabria," por Fray Francisco Sota, a learned 
Benedictine friar, 4to, Madrid, 1681, page 168, we are informed that 
" the great drought in Spain was not so general as was commonly 
imagined. According to Don Servando, Bishop of Orense, in the pro- 
vince of Gallicia, all along the sea coast there was no want of rain. 
That statement is confirmed by the fact of King Abidis, in the time of 
that calamity, having sought a refuge and place of safety in Cantabria, 
a region included in that province. And, moreover, as Spain was at that 
time the name given to that territory only which is now called Anda- 
lusia, it is probable that the great drought was confined to that terri- 
tory. Beyond its limits, those inhabitants of the country who had fled 
were the first to return to their native places, accompanied, too, by 
some of the inhabitants of the countries they had sought an asylum in, 
as we are likewise informed by the Bishop of Orense. And it must be 
observed the flight of the Spaniards at that time was not to the most remote 
regions of the earth, but to the adjacent countries, such as France, 
Italy, Flanders, England, Ireland, and Africa, from which they could, 
return in a short time, whenever it should please God to stay the exe- 
cution of the Divine retribution. And when that time arrived, and the 
fugitives returned, accompanied as they were in some instances by fo- 
reigners of the countries they had sojourned in, we have no knowledge of 
any Spanish province having had its name then changed, except in that 
region named Iberia, which, on account of the Gauls who accompanied 
the Spaniards on their return to their own land, had a new mixed name 
given to it of Celtiberia, and this was an alteration only, and not an 
entire change of a name. But in after times the Celtiberians were named 
Aragoneses."j 

* De Pisa, " Hist, de Toledo," p. 3. f Diago, " Annales de Valencia," p. 41. 
t Sota, "Chron. de las Prin. de Asturia y Canlab.," p. 169. 
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Sota observes, " that some Spanish historians had made a great mis- 
take in respect to the name of that most ancient portion of the Spanish 
territory, Gallicia, which name they stated was an abbreviation of one 
more ancient, of Gallo-Grecia. But they who made that mistake had 
not read Pausanias, and were ignorant of the fact that the name Gallo- 
Grecia was the name first given to the colony founded in Asia Minor by 
the Gauls who fled from Greece after Brennus had died, and the invad- 
ing army of the Gauls was routed at Delphos. And at that period the 
Spanish Gallicia was a very old settlement, and bore the same name then 
that it does now, derived from the name of its founder, the son of that 
Hercules so famed in Spain, the Prince Galate.* 

Sota has treated very extensively of the ancient history of Cantabria, 
and collected with great labour all references to that region and its peo- 
ple that are to be found in the more common MSS. of Latin and Greek 
historians, geographers, and early ecclesiastical writers. He repudiates 
the fabulous Chaldean histories of John Annius de Viterbo, but adopts 
the forged ecclesiastical annals of Father Higuera, ascribed to Flavius 
Lucius Dexter. 

The first illustrious stranger he brings from the East into Spain is 
the most ancient Egyptian sovereign Osiris, alias Dionysius Bacchus, 
antiquissimo B.ey Osiris Dionysio Baccho. Osiris, he states, made only 
a passing visit to Spain, when he was on a benevolent mission of civili- 
zation, visiting all the countries of the world, teaching the inhabitants 
the art of making bread, of cultivating the vine, and of producing in 
general all things fit for the food of man. 

On the arrival of Osiris in Spain, Sota informs his readers of a great 
achievement of his, by other Spanish chroniclers ascribed to Hercules. 
Osiris, we are told, found the country tyrannized over by the giant King 
Jerio (the Gerione of other writers). He therefore slew the tyrant, 
and departed from the Spanish shores to the opposite ones of Africa.f 
The region visited by Osiris, and subsequently ruled over by his descen- 
dants, was that part of Spain now called Andalusia. 

Of the sons of Osiris who came into Spain and colonized the country, 
we are informed one was named Horus, and surnamed Hercules ; the 
other was Astur, also called Anubis and Mercury. There were 
three heroes of celebrity for their valour named Hercules, the most 
ancient the Hercules of Mount Ida, afterwards styled of Crete — this 
was the brother of Osiris ; the second Hercules was Horus, the son of 
Osiris, called the Egyptian, and also the Lybian Hercules ; the third 
Hercules was the Greek hero, more properly designated Heraclius, to 
whom the Greeks falsely attributed many of the exploits of the two 
preceding celebrated personages. It was the second Hercules, Horus, 
son of Osiris, who came into Spain as a conqueror and colonizer, died 
in that country, and was buried in Cadix. % 



> Sota, " Chron. de y Cantab.," p. 172. f Sota, ib., p. 62. 

| lb., p. 155. 
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" The great glory," says Sota, " of our Spain is, that at the com- 
mencement of its establishment and foundation by Tubal (the grandson 
of Noah) and his family, the sciences so flourished, and with universal 
fame, that princes came from all regions of the globe to be instructed 
in them."* 

' ' Astur, son of Osiris," he adds, ' ' was the founder of the sovereignty 
and colonizer of the region north of Spain, includingGallicia andBiscay." 

Horus was the ruler over Arragon, Catalonia, and Valencia ; and 
after he had " extinguished" the three brothers Jerones (Geriones), kings 
of Spain, who had been spared by Osiris when he slew their father, the 
giant King Jerone (Gerione), he died with great glory. 

A Spanish ecclesiastical dignitary, and doctor of exalted station, Don 
Gabriel Pasqual y Orbaneja, in a work entitled " Almeria Illustrada en 
su Antiquedad Origen y Grandeza y Vida de San Indalesio" (foL, Al- 
meria, 1699), in his introduction states that his work is mainly based 
on the ancient Spanish ecclesiastical annals of Flavius Lucius Dexter. 

In a previous paper I have shown that these spurious annals were 
fabricated by Father Higuera, and were condemned eventually by the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Orbaneja sets out with the foundation of Almeria, the Puerto Magno 
of the Romans, by Tubal, and his coming into that part of Spain now 
called Andalusia, in the year of the world 1799, after the deluge 143 
years. 

Tubal w r as succeeded by Tago, son of Gomer, eldest son of Japhet. 
Tago was succeeded by the Libyan Hercules, son of Osiris. 

After Hercules fourteen kings reigned in Spain, to whom succeeded 
Alceo. 

Alceo was succeeded by Erithreo, and the latter by Melicola; and 
then came Abidis, " in whose time occurred the great drought, which 
lasted twenty- six years, depopulating the country almost entirely, and 
causing its people to fly into foreign distant lands."f 

"It is a constant tradition," says the author, "that when the 
calamity ceased, many and diverse people came into Spain to people 
it, and amongst the newcomers the principal were the Phoenicians." 

He then proceeds to notice another great calamity of continuous 
earthquakes that involved a great part of the nation in ruin, and com- 
pelled its inhabitants to fly to various regions, which calamity occurred, 
as Plorian de Ocampo mentions, 500 years before Christ.} 

The Licenciado Geronimo Quintana, in his work, " LaMuy Antiqua 
Villa de Madrid; Historia de su Antiquedad Nobleza y Grandeza" 
(foL, Mad., 1729), says — "The death of the King Abidis occurred in the 
year 1709 before the Christian era. He was the last king of Spain, with 
whom closed the long line of Spanish kings .... The King Abidis 
then being dead, and having left no successor, great vicissitudes that 
changed the face of the country occurred, the punishments of ambition 
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and the crimes of rulers; and to these may be added others productive of 
an unusual calamity — a great drought, which lasted twenty-six years, 
during which time no rain fell.* 

" The holy King Abidis," as he is designated by Era Geronimo in his 
work, " Cadix Ulustrada Emporio de el Orbe" (fol., Amster., 1690, 
p. 16), is said to have succeeded the King Gargaris, and to have occu- 
pied the throne of Spain to the year 1 122 before the Christian era. . . . 
"It was after his death took place the great drought for the space of 
twenty-six years, during which time reigned David in Jerusalem. No 
rain having fallen in Spain during this time, all the rivers were dried 
up, with the exception of the Ebro and Guadalquivir. The calamity 
having ceased, the people who had fled returned, and came back accom- 
panied by people of several countries, attracted by the rumours of pre- 
cious metals having been found in the Pyrenean mountains, in which 
great conflagrations had occurred at that time, and left the ore ex- 
posed in the burned soil."f 

The " Annales de El Eeyno de Gallicia," by Don Francisco 
Huerta y Vega (4to, Santiago, 1733), contains the history of Gallicia 
from the entrance of the Eomans into Spain to the end of the domina- 
tion of the Suevi, and commences at the period that the chronicle of 
St. Isidore terminates. Strange to say, this author discards in toto the 
fabulous Berosus and Manetho of John Annius de Viterbo. His work is 
the most valuable of all the Spanish chronicles. 

" "We have here," says Huerta y Vega, " to point out a grave error 
of Hector Boetius, historian of the Scots, who states that a certain 
Gatelo, son of Cecrops, King of Athenas, having come into Spain, had 
established himself at Braga, which he called Porto Gatelli, thus desig- 
nating it as being the place of his arrival ; from which name that pro- 
vince and the rest of Lusitania in subsequent times was called Portugal 
Gatelo founded the city of Brigantia and Novio, which the same author, 
Hector Boetius, further proceeds to inform us, is now named Compos- 
tella.J ... 

"On the subject of the colonization of Escocia (Ireland), various 
fabulous relations have been put forth by Hector Boetius (lib. i., "Hist. 
Scot."), who asserts that a certain Gatelo, son of Cecrops, King of Athens, 
had gone into Egypt, and from that country had passed into Spain, ac- 
companied by his wife, Scota, daughter of Pharoah, King of Egypt. 

"This writer, Hector Boetius, says, 'that the people of Gallicia having 
chosen Gatelo for their king, he governed with great rectitude; and that 
the said Gatelo having two sons, Emeco and Hero, he sent them into Ire- 
land, in which country Emeco remained, and Ibero returned to Spain to 
succeed his father, then recently deceased.' He adds, moreover, ' that to 
Ibero succeeded his son Metelo, who had two sons, one named Hermoneo 
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(the Milesian Heremon ?), who succeeded him in Spain, and the other 
Simon Breco (Simon Breac, King of Ireland, 483 years before Christ, 
according to O'Flaherty ?), who, after the death of Emeco, passed over 
into Ireland to succeed the latter; and with an army of his people he 
colonized and governed Escozia, calling that country thus after the 
daughter of Pharoah named Scoto ;' all which fable we have elsewhere 
exposed."* 

The same author observes it was the Brigantines of Gallicia who sent 
colonies in ancient times into England. But the country referred to was 
then named Britain ; and the probability is that the migrations from Gal- 
licia into Ireland, though not specified, were intended to be included in 
this notice. 

"That in England (observes Huerta y Vega) Spaniards had esta- 
blished colonies all writers agree, but from what province of Spain they 
came there is a variety of opinions. Polydore Virgil enters largely into 
this subject (lib. v., "Hist. AngL"). He says that in the timethatGur- 
gundius reigned in England, who was the son of King Belinus, there 
came into that island a certain Spanish captain, a native of Cantabria, 
a man very learned in all the sciences, who, being patronized by the 
king, founded a university, and having given the king a daughter named 
Chebrigia in marriage, in compliment to her, the name was given 
to the university of Gantabrigia. And Polydore Virgil adds, that this 
Cantabrian captain was called Bartholomeo. (The Partholanus of Irish 
Annals ?) 

" There is no doubt that Spaniards peopled England and Ireland, 
as we are assured by Tacitus (in ' Vit. Agric.,' lib. ii., Annales), and 
Seneca (in ' Lud Claud.'), and Ptolemy (lib. ii., cap. 2). 

" But long previously to that period," the author observes else- 
where, " there was Spanish colonization in Ireland, we know, on the 
authority of Dionysius Alexandrinus (De Hesper), who affirmed the 
fact, and that author was anterior to the time of the loss of Spain and 
the invasion of the Moors 

"The time of the migration from Spain (following the great 
drought) it is not easy to assign. "We can only say it appears to 
have been carried into execution by Gallicians. But this we can 
assert, on the authority of Pomponius Mela, that the people called Yer- 
nos inhabited the Cape Mungia (in Gallicia) and the adjacent coast, and 
by those people the cape or promontory was named Yerna. In the most 
ancient times, moreover, it is certain that the island of Ireland was so 
called, as by Orpheus (in 'Argon'), and by Aristotle likewise, ' Lib. de 
Mun.,' cap. 3 ; and, as Thomas Walsingham also asserts (in Flor.), and 
asClaudian states (see 'Paneg. Consul Honorii,' lib. xxxiii.), in the ages 
less ancient the Bomans gave it this name. Ptolemy mentions a river 
of Ireland by the name Yerno. Prom these circumstances, as it is evi- 
dent that Ireland had been peopled by Spaniards, we presume that 
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the colonizers of that island were the Yernos of Galieia, finding no other 
people of the peninsula with corresponding names."* 

The same author informs us that " the people who inhabited the ter- 
ritory in the vicinity of Cape Finisterre were the Celts and Nerios. The 
principal towns of the Celts west of the cape were Cea and Corcubion. . . 
In a parish church in a small town near Cape Finisterre there was a 
celebrated image of the Blessed Virgin, venerated alike by pilgrims from 
all nations, who came to visit the shrine of the apostle St. James. The 
Romans had erected there a temple which was dedicated to the sun. 
The Nerios inhabited the country north of the cape as far as the town 
Mungia. The Yernos occupied Mungia, and thence as far as the town 
of Vimianzo. In Himilcon's record of his navigation in those seas the 
Yernos are mentioned, as they are likewise by Pomponius Mela and 
Ptolemy. In that part of Gallicia the Brigantes, so well known to the 
Romans were settled; and in this region was situated the port and city 
of Corunna, to which the Romans gave the name of Flavius Brigantius, 
or Portus Brigantinus, and which has continued to our times to be a 
much frequented port. The capital of the Brigantes was called by the 
Romans Brigantius ; its modern name is Betanzos. 

" In Corunna was situated the famous tower or fanal named the 
Tower of Hercules, erroneously supposed to be of Phoenician origin, but 
which was really constructed by Augustus at the termination of the 
Gallic war, twenty years before Christ. The city is now a quarter of 
a league distant from the tower, and near it was preserved, in the time 
of Flavian D'Ocampo, the stone of dedication, with an inscription on it 
bearing the name of Augustus, of which he has given a transcription in 
his work."f 

" Some assert (says Huerta y Yega) that the Gauls who peopled 
Gallicia were of the same race who, after the great dearth in Spain, 
had flocked into that country and peopled its then deserted lands; 
which statement they confirm by the tradition that a portion of the in- 
habitants of this province, those who were settled in the vicinity of 
Cape Finisterre, were called Celticos by the old geographers. 

" Others are of opinion that those Gauls who peopled Gallicia were 
the Galates, whom Hercules brought over with him from Greece when 
he passed into Spain 

" Both opinions, however, are without foundation." J . . . 

The same author, entering largely into the origin of Gallicia and ety- 
mology of its name, informs us : — 

" That this kingdom of Gallicia owed its first inhabitants to the 
descendants of Japhet, son of Noah, and that to the same source the 
rest of Spain owes its original inhabitants there is no doubt. But that 
the whole account in the history of the Bishop of Orense, of the com- 
ing of Hercules into Gallicia, of the existence of the Geriones, and of the 
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son of Hercules, Galaete, giving his name to that territory is a fable, the 
author is no less persuaded."* 

The author then enters into extensive details to show that Gallicia 
derives its name from a small town of great antiquity, situated at the 
mouth of the Douero, named Calle, which afterwards gave its name to 
the modern kingdom of Portugal, and of Gallicia being derived from this 
ancient town of Calle. Pliny, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Ptolomy, Livy, 
Plorus, Orosius, and others, he states, confirm this opinion. " All these 
testimonies," says the author, " prove the certain etymology of this name 
Gallicia, in which, as we find in Hebrew the C changed into G, so it 
is found in the Spanish tongue ; and thus the ancient name of this terri- 
tory Calicea was first pronounced, and then transmuted into Gallicia.f 

"At the distance," the same author observes, " of one league from 
the coast, in front of Bayonne, are two islands which now are called 
the Islands of Bayona, but to which the Bomans gave various names. 
Ptolemy called them 'the Islands of the Goddesses ;' Pliny named them 
' Cicas.' One bears the name of Lancia and the other Alliano. . . . 

" Of the river Yerno which Pomponius Mela speaks of, there is no- 
thing now known. . . . 

" On the coast of Cantabria, and at no great distance from the town 
of Caldas, which was called of old Aque Celene, on account of some ther- 
mal springs there, and so named Caldas from Calidas, there are some 
islands very celebrated in ancient times, and greatly considered by the 
Bomans on account of the tin which was found there in prodigious 
quantity, and of so good a quality that it exceeded in goodness the pro- 
duct of all other mines in the world. On which account the Romans 
gave those islands the name of Cassiterides. The first, called Aroza, 
the Bomans named Aunios ; the second island, caUed formerly Corticata, 
is now known as Cortegata."J 

This notice is deserving of attention, and in several other old Spanish 
and Portuguese chronicles the same claim for Spain is set up for the Cas- 
siterides. 

Pliny, in reference to the Cassiterides, says: — 

" In adverso Celtiberias complures sunt insula?, Cassiterides, dicte 
Grsecis, a fertilate plumbi et a regione Arrotrebarium promontorii deo- 
rumsex, quas aliqui fortunatas appellere." — C. Plinii Nat. Hist., lib. iii., 
cap. xxii., p. 63. 

This reference is evidently to the Dioses Islands, in the Bay of Vigo, 
from the mention of the promontory. 

Solinus, on the same subject, says : — " Cassiterides Insula? His- 
pania? spectant adversus Celtiberiae latus, plumbi fertiks," &e.§ — So- 
linus Pol., cap. xxiii., p. 45. 
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Padre Mariana, in his " Historia Generale de Espana" (4to, Paris, 
1 725, torn, i., p. 31), speaks of the great drought as having occurred cen- 
turies after the period assigned to the reign of the fabulous King Habidi 
(or Abidis). 

Mariana says: — " For several ages nothing remarkable occurred in 
Spain of which our historians make mention, except a long and extra- 
ordinary drought, which lasted twenty-six years : it was such, according 
to the account of our authors, that all the fountains and rivers were dried 
up, with the exception of the Ebro and the Guadalquivir. The ground had 
become so hard that it had opened in many places; deep gulfs alone were 
to be seen, so much so, that no one could go forth to look for necessaiy 
provisions. . . . 

" Men and animals alike perished, for this drought was followed by 
a general famine and mortality, Spain became one vast desert and a 
frightful solitude; princes and the richest people died, as well as the 
multitude. There were only a few of the poorest who got away from 
this public calamity; for, as they had no means, and that they could not 
pick up sufficient food to support themselves any length of time, they did 
not wait for this last extremity, but they dispersed themselves betimes 
amongst the neighbouring provinces, and along the borders of the sea, 
where they found sufficient food to maintain themselves. This drought 
was followed by such furious storms, that the trees which still remained 
were torn up by the roots. At length a great abundance succeeded these 
unhappy times; there followed soft rains, abundance, and fertility, which 
repaired the terrible evils that had been occasioned by the drought. 
Other people, having joined themselves to the Spaniards who had retired 
from the country, came with them to repeople Spain and to revive the 
Spanish nation, whose name was nearly extinct. It is thus that our 
writers speak of those years of sterility ; I leave my readers the liberty 
of believing what they please. 

" I will not dissimulate that many other authors of profound erudition 
treat all this as a fable; 'for, 'say they, 'there will not be found any author, 
Greek or Latin, who makes the slightest mention of a similar drought.' 
Some even of our ancient historians do not speak on this point, although 
they recount events not much less wonderful ; moreover, nowhere are 
there to be seen traces of the Spaniards going away, or of their re- 
turn. . . . 

" For my own part, I do not think we ought to reject altogether so 
ancient and often repeated a tradition, confirmed by the unanimous testi- 
mony of almost all history. I conceive, nevertheless, that this event, such 
as it is related by our authors, has little probability in it ; but we must 
not exact a rigorous accuracy about things that happened centuries so 
far back ; it is even much to find the historians record the principal 
events, and they ought to be pardoned if they sometimes confound the 
order of time, the places, and the persons — if they attribute to one party 
what another may have done — if they augment, diminish, and embel- 
lish what they have heard by tradition. The essential thing is, to pre- 
serve the main point. History very much resembles those great rivers 
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which always retain their first name, though the waters which run from 
it may be greatly augmented in their course, and very different from 
that which they received from their source. Let us judge them by that 
of the drought of which we have just spoken ; without doubt it was 
neither so long nor so great as our historians say." 

Then Mariana proceeds to inform us, that at the cessation of the 
great drought, the Celts from Gaul and Lusitania poured into Spain.* 

Colmenar, in the " Annales D'Espagne et du Portugal" (4to, Am- 
ster., 1741), in reference to Spanish migrations and colonization, says: — 
"The opinion most likely to be true (of the many opinions expressed on 
this subject of Spanish colonization) is that the Celtes, descended from 
Japhet, eldest son of Noah, peopled the Gauls, the British Isles, and 
Spain about 200 years after the Deluge.f . . . 

" History informs us that, 200 years before Jesus Christ, the Bis- 
cayans plied on the sea, in vessels made of the trunks of trees hollowed 
and covered with leather, and with a fleet thus constructed they went 
to Hibernia, now called Ireland, and took possession of it." J 

Gallicia in ancient times, as I have before observed, was included in 
the territory of Spain. That part of ancient Spain, formerly as well as 
at present, known as Estramadura, was of old called Lusitania, as we 
are informed in the Portuguese work of Pray Bernardo de Brito, of the 
Koyal Monastery of Alcobaca, " Geographia Antiqua de Lusitania" 
(4to, Lisboa, 1689). This name was given to the country (one of the 
three provinces into which the Romans divided it), the author tells us, 
on the authority of Pliny, lib. iii., cap. xi., and M. Varro, in honour of 
Luso, son of Bacchus, and one of his associates, who came with the 
latter into this region on the western coast of Spain. And then, as 
usual with all the annals of the time, Portuguese as well as Spanish, 
the fictions of Annius of Viterbo and the fabulous Berosus are dragged 
into early history. " Florian D'Ocampo, following Berosus," says Fray 
Brito, " attributes the name Lusitania to the King Lusa, who flourished 
long previously to Bacchus. And within the ancient limits of this pro- 
vince of Lusitanos in the time of Strabo, we are told by Brito, was the 
city of Braganza, aud also the region which is now called Gallicia."§ 

And elsewhere it is asserted that from two ports on its shores, now 
named Corunna and Vigo, Spanish intercourse with England and Ire- 
land was chiefly carried on. 

The arch literary impostor and forger of historical relations, Annius 
of Viterbo, in his fictitious Berosus, makes Corunna the theatre of the 
grandest of the exploits of the Phoenician Hercules against the fabulous 
Geriones, the gigantic tyrants of Gallicia. In the immediate vicinity 
of Corunna, we are told by Don Servando Obispo de Orense, on the 
authority of the fictitious Berosus, Hercules offered battle to the 
Geriones, and slaughtered them in that engagement. It was in memory 
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of this achievement, says Don Servando, that Hercules constructed the 
celebrated tower, and in the foundations deposited the head of the prin- 
cipal tyrant Gerion, and therefore the tower was called the Tower of 
Hercules, and founded the city of Corunna. 

All this farrago of fiction and fable the worthy Bishop of Orense, in 
his MS. history of Spain, has given a degree of currency to that its ori- 
ginal concocter might not have been able to have effected for it. 

" To whatever place our Brigantes went to colonize," says Lopez 
Madera, in his "Excelencias de La Monarquia de Espana" (Madrid, 
folio, 1625, p. 26), "they retained and used this name, derived from 
our King Brigo, as appears from the accounts of those who passed into 
England, and the mode in which Juvenal makes mention of them (in 
Satir. 14); and Polydore Virgil names those who passed into Ireland 
and Scotland. And notwithstanding that in some places they had cor- 
rupted and improperly used this name, taking it for the name of the 
suburbs of the chief cities; but in the greatest part of Flanders, Ger- 
many, and those northern countries, they retained this name in its proper 
and original signification."* 

The Padre Mohedano, in the " Historia Litteraria de Espana, desde 
su Primeira Poblacion" (8vo., Madrid, 1766), in reference to various 
early migrations from Spain, observes : — " Some of those Iberians who 
fled from their own country in consequence of the incursions and ravages 
of the Celts (Gauls) settled ultimately, there is reason to believe, in 
Cantabria, which we know in ancient times had more extended limits 
than in later times. Other circumstances may have led to the frequent 
passage of Gauls and Iberians across the Pyrenees. For example, the 
great dearth and famine which Palestine suffered, and Egypt, in the 
time of the patriarch Jacob, which, according to the expression of Scrip- 
ture (Genesis, xlvii. 13), was universal over all the world. This might 
explain the nature of the sufferings said to have been caused in Spain 
(by the great drought), and which we are told compelled many of its 
inhabitants to fly to other countries. Of another great drought Strabo 
makes mention, and cites many authors in reference to it, although 
of a much later date than that of Spain, having occurred, it is said, in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, in which drought rivers and lakes, as well as 
wells, were dried up. By these testimonies we do not intend to confirm 
the general belief in the statements of our chronicles of a prodigious 
drought, which some writers extend to a period of twenty-six years, 
others to a shorter period; because we do not find authentic grounds in 
the writings of ancient times to confirm these statements, which for 
other reasons appear to us unlikely to be true. Neither can we approve 
of the statement made by Ferreras on the authority of Eratosthenes, cited 
by Strabo (lib. i.), and also by Pliny (lib. iii., cap.i.), to the effect 'the 
great drought' which prevailed in Spain was the cause of the passage 
being opened to which the name has been given of the Straits of Gibral- 
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tar, communicating between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
These relations are forged statements made ad libitum, to amuse credu- 
lous people."* 

This mode of dealing with a national tradition of universal accept- 
ance with all the old annalists of a country may appear to modern 
Spanish writers infected with modern French philosophical opinions 
very liberal and enlightened ; but literary men with any pretensions to 
critical or scholarlike acquirements will judge differently of this sweep- 
ing denial of all truth in a very old and widely-spread tradition, and 
discriminate between the embellishments and exaggeration of ancient 
writings and the facts they had erroneously intended to improve. 

Of the great mischief done to Spanish history by the forgeries and 
fabrications of Annius of Viterbo, Mohedano, in the "Historia Litteraria 
deEspana," has given a just account. He states that when Mariana wrote 
his history, the fictions invented by that great impostor Annius had 
been so long received as solemn truths promulgated by an eminent scholar 
and exalted ecclesiastic, and had taken such firm hold of the public mind 
throughout Spain, he (Mariana) looked upon these fables as established 
by prescription, though no length of time or permanence of an imposi- 
tion is a prescription against truth. So he allowed the story of Tubal' s 
coming into Spain, founding a kingdom, and of a long line of kings 
having descended from him, to pass current as indisputable facts. Of 
the founding also of several cities, and peopling of several territories in 
Spain by Tarsis, the same observations are made by Mohedano. 

"We may acknowledge," says this author, "that Spain, or at least 
Andalusia, was called Tarsis in the Scriptures. It may be conceded 
also that it was sometimes designated the country of Tarseyo, and that 
it is thus not erroneously mentioned by Polybius. But it is not neces- 
sary that Tarsis came to Spain to people that country because his name 
was given to it. It would be sufficient for that purpose that his de- 
scendants came there and established themselves. There is no sufficient 
proof in history that countries or populations are called after their first 
founders, kings, or inhabitants. The most that can be said in the 
matter, without prejudice to sound criticism and verisimilitude is, that 
Tubal being established in Asiatic Iberia, and Tarsis in Cilicia, some 
immediate descendants of both brought colonies into Spain. The de- 
scendants of Tubal established themselves in that part of Spain to which 
the name was given of Iberia, and from the name of his father the 
principal river of that region got the name of the Ebro. The descen- 
dants of Tarsis entered Spain probably by Gallia Narbonensis, and, colo- 
nizing from east to west, they extended and fixed themselves eventually 
in the south-west of Spain, in Betica, giving to that province the name 
of Tarsis, their progenitor, calling it Tarsis, or Tarseys, or Tarteso. 
Thus it is true what is asserted on the authority of Eusebius, that the 
Spaniards had their origin from Tarsis, without clashing with the opinion 
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of those who believed that the Iberians are the descendants of Tubal. 
This accordance, by no means an unlikely one to be true, appears to 
conciliate the different views adopted on this subject, the several autho- 
rities that seem at first sight in contradiction, and even the varieties 
of etymologies that exist. Nevertheless we do not hesitate to affirm, 
with the best critical writers who have treated of Spanish history, that 
we ignore not only the first inhabitants of Spain, but those even of all 
Europe."* 

Mohedano, further, inveighing against the fabulous chronology of the 
fictitious Berosus, which assigns 142 years after the deluge for the 
epoch of the first population of Spain, and also against Garibay and 
D'Ocampo, who have adopted the same date evidently from the same 
fabulous source, justly observes, that within a period of forty years 
after the dispersion at Sennaar, the population of so remote a region as 
that of Spain was an impossibility ; and he cites a passage from Shuck- 
worth in his " History of the "World, Profane and Sacred," to show that 
the human race could not have multiplied sufficiently in 130 years, the 
time allowed according to his estimate for this great peopling of Asia 
Minor, so as to admit of such extensive migrations from the East as we 
are told took place. 

In the opinion of Shuckworth the most that can be admitted is 
that, immediately after the dispersion, some of the scattered people had 
proceeded to the distant regions of Europe, settled there, and in course 
of time were followed by colonies of their race from the East. 

"The period, then, of the arrival of the first peoplers of Spain," ob- 
serves Mohedano, '•' cannot be antecedent to the birth of Phaleg, in whose 
time, according to the Scriptures, the dispersion at Sennaar took place. 
The deluge took place in the year of the world, 1656. The birth of 
Phaleg was in the year 1 757. The confusion of tongues, and disper- 
sion at Sennaar, cannot be of a date very distant from that year, and in 
all probability the date of those events was the year of the world 1770 
(or 114 years after the deluge) ; before the Christian era 2230 years." 

In the same work, " Historia Litteraria de Espana desde su primeira 
Poblacion," we find in the 1st book of the first volume this very candid 
summary of its contents : — 

" We ignore the first inhabitants of Spain. The primitive people of 
it were neither civilized nor enlightened. The several provinces of 
Spain did not form one common state. The government of the principal 
persons was a kind of monarchy of those small territories. We ignore 
the laws, religion, and customs of the primitive inhabitants. 

" The only historical documents we possess in relation to the ancient 
Spanish people consist of scanty notices scattered over the works of 
Greek and Latin authors. If the sages of the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Belles Lettres complain of want of knowledge on the 
same subjects, in relation to the ancient inhabitants of Gaul, how much 
more reason have Spaniards to lament their utter ignorance on these 

* Mohedano' s " Hist Litt. de Espana," torn, i,, sec. 37. 
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matters ! And, however sapient and well acquainted with some kinds 
of ancient learning their Druids may have been, we know they com- 
mitted nothing to writing; and, in fact, that all their science was de- 
pendent on their memory. It was otherwise in Spain. The Turduli 
and Turdetani, who inhabited Andalusia, possessed books of an extra- 
ordinary antiquity. In them were written in verse their ethics and 
their laws, which were of an antiquity, as it was believed, of 6000 
years. No doubt, that extreme antiquity was fabulous. But the tra- 
dition preserved through ages in Andalusia, as to the antiquity of those 
writings, justifies our inference that science was not a stranger to these 
people."* 

From all the preceding extracts from Spanish chronicles and his- 
tories, and especially from the work of the Mohedanos last cited, it is 
obvious that no ancient Spanish annals in MS., no written records of 
the very early history of Spain, no compilation of such records analo- 
gous to those Irish ones of the "Annals of the Four Masters," the 
" Book of Lecan," &c, are extant in Spain ; and from long-continued 
research in Spanish and Portuguese literature, during a residence of 
several years in those countries, I am fully competent to assert that no 
ancient Spanish or Portuguese annals in MS., or compilation of them 
similar to our Irish annals, are extant in Portugal. 

There are ecclesiastical records, indeed, relating to the Spanish and 
Portuguese churches — to councils, especially, of both countries — of an 
ancient date, and of high interest in religious matters, reaching even to 
a period antecedent to the Moorish domination in Spain, the origin of 
which was A. D. 713, to the period of the domination of their prede- 
cessors, the Visigoths, who entered Spain with their great army, A. D. 
472. 

Ticknor states truly in his great work on Spanish literature that there 
is not a single ancient historical record in the Spanish language in 
existence previous to the eleventh century. 

It is well to bear in mind that Annius de Viterbo says the great 
migrations from Spain, consequent on the drought which prevailed for 
twenty-six years in that country, took place long anterior to the date 
assigned to that event by several other Spanish historians, who assert 
the date of that event was about 1030 years before the Christian era, or 
the year of the world 2974. In the " Annals of the Four Masters," the 
coming of the Gadelians, or Milesians, from Spain into Ireland, is said 
to have taken place in the year of the world 3500. But it must be remem- 
bered that the chronology of the Septuagint is the one followed in the 
"Annals;" and the equivalent of that date, according to the Hebrew 
computation, would be the year of the world 2500, a period of 1 504 years 
before the Christian era. 

O'Sullivan Beare, in his " Compendium of Irish History," assigns 
to the same event the age of the world 2662, a period of 1342 years 
before our era. 

* " Hist Litteraria de Espana," torn, i., lib. i., pp, 1, 2. 
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Keating, in his " History of Ireland," assigns to the same event 
the year of the -world 2704, on the authority of the "Book of Inva- 
sions," and Cormac M'Cullinan. " Both assert it -was about 1300 years 
before Christ the sons of Milesius came into Ireland."* 

It is in vain that we look in Spanish chronicles for such names, 
or any obvious corruptions of them, as Milidh or Milesius, and his 
sons, Donn Aireah, Heber, Pion, Amerghin, Ir, Colpa, Aranan, and 
Heremon. Neither will we find any mention there of Gaodhal or Ga- 
delius, Lughadius, Fennius Farsa, Partholanus, &c. On the contrary, 
we find from a preceding extract from one of the Spanish chronicles 
of best repute, that the accounts we have of all those personages of 
Spanish origin, or connected with Spain, who figure in our Irish an- 
nals as chiefs or rulers of Ireland who had passed over to Ireland from 
Spain, are declared fabulous ; and, I may add, the names of those per- 
sonages are utterly ignored by all the Spanish historical writers. 

Caesar was the first commander of the Bomans who ventured so far 
along the northern coast of Spain as the Cape Finisterre, then called the 
Promontorio Celtico. In that part of Spain the Boman eagles had not 
been yet seen when Caesar arrived there. The first port at which he 
landed was that from which he departed. Most of the several coloniz- 
ing expeditions of which mention is made in the Spanish chronicles 
were from the ports now called Vigo and Corunna. There Caesar found 
admirable ports, such as Ptolemy has described, remarkable for capa- 
city, security, and commodity, and for another quality not of little 
value in Caesar's estimate of such advantages — proximity to Britain. 
" The natives of the adjacent territory (we are told by Garibay) had 
formerly been an enterprising people, for they had dared, to traverse the 
ocean on whose shores their country was situated ; they had carried 
colonies into England and Ireland ; but at the period of Caesar's visit to 
the shores, they were so reduced in their resources that they only were 
able to equip some small barks, on the frame of which skins were 
stretched to keep out the waves and protect them from their violence. 
Astonished at the sight of the various appliances to navigation of the 
Boman galleys and their gigantic size, the natives speedily submitted to 
Caesar."t 

" It was chiefly from Gades (says Moore), according to Strabo, that 
the Phoenicians fitted out their expeditions to the British Isles. But the 
traditions of the Irish look to Gallicia as the quarter from whence these 
colonies sailed ; and vestiges of intercourse between that part of Spain 
and Ireland may be traced far into past times. The traditionary history 
of the latter country gives an account of an ancient pharos, or lighthouse, 
erected in the neighbourhood of the port now called Corunna, for the use 
of navigators in their passage between that coast and Ireland." Mr. 
Moore adds, in a note, a remarkable coincidence between this tradition 



* Keating'8 " History of Ireland," iransl. by Halliday, p. 283. 
t Garibay, tomo i., p. 57. 
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and an account given in Ethieus of " a lofty pharos, or lighthouse, 
standing formerly on the coast of Grallicia, and serving as a beacon in 
the direction of Ireland." 

The Eev. C. O'Connor, the author of " Columbanus's Letters," ob- 
serves that, in the remote ages of Phoenician commerce, it was the 
custom to consecrate all the important promontories in the course of 
their navigation "by the erection of pillars, or temples, and by religious 
names of Celtic and primaeval antiquity. 

"This is expressly," Moore adds, " stated by Strabo." And he further 
observes — "The ' Sacrum promontorium,' or south-western highland of 
Iberia Antiqua, was Cape St. Vincent. That of Ireland was Carnsore 
point, as stated by Ptolemy."* 

Carnsore is on the Wexford coast, opposite the Tuscar light. 

The facilities for intercourse between Ireland and Gallicia are ob- 
vious. The distance from Cape Ortegal to Cape Clear, Moore says, is 
above 450 leagues — that is to say, about 1350 miles. He might deduct 
a third from that amount, and the remainder would still exceed by a 
hundred miles the actual distance between the nearest points of Gallicia 
and Ireland. 

In conclusion, I have to observe that, although fabulous histories 
have indeed tainted Spanish history, both general and ecclesiastical, 
to a great extent, in the sixteenth and middle of the seventeenth 
centuries, the latter has suffered least, because many ancient records of 
Spanish Church history still exist in MS. But, although no such early 
authentic records of general history exist, either in MS. or print, of an 
emigration from Spain to Ireland, there is a regular and unbroken 
transmission in Spanish general history, as we have seen, of a tradition 
that has never varied, and seems to have been sent down from one 
chronicler or historical annalist to another, with undeviating details. 
But among the latter we look in vain for fixed or corresponding dates. 
Still, Spanish history is not without considerable use and importance to 
those who make a study of early Irish history. 

In several other Spanish works, besides those I have quoted, notices 
are to be found of migrations from Spain into Ireland. I refer, in par- 
ticular, to the great work of Isidore Hispalensis, wherein he speaks cf 
Ireland being peopled by Iberians from Spain, lib. i., cap. xxxix. ; lib. 
xix., c. xxiii. ; lib. xiv., c. xxvi. ; and to the " Hispania Illustrata," by 
Andreas Schotta. And, finally, let me observe, that I had made extensive 
collections of singular references to migrations from Spain into Ireland 
from Portuguese chronicles — references that necessitated a great deal of 
research — but they differ so little from those which we find in Spanish 
chronicles, that it seemed to me unnecessary to trouble my readers with 
them. 

May I venture to hope my labour has not been entirely thrown 
away? 

* Moore's " History of Ireland," vol. i., cap. i. 



